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dogmatises so early might blush if he had to sign his
name  to  his  audacious  utterances.     His  tone  of
infallibility would be absurd if we knew who was the
pope that was promulgating dogmas.    The man in a
mask professes  to detect   at a  glance  the  absurd
sophistries which impose upon the keenest contem-
porary intellects;   but if  he   doffed  the mask  and
appeared as young Mr. Smith, or Jones, who took his
degree last year, we might doubt whether he had a
right to assume so calmly that the sophistry is all on
the other side.   I am, however, quite aware that this
is only one side of the question of anonymity.   Were
the practice abolished, the journalist who was forced
to appear in his own character might abandon not his
superficiality, but whatever power  of blushing he
retains.   The more fluent phrase-monger might take
himself even more seriously than he now does, and
might persuade other people to take him seriously
too.    The charlatan, in short, might have a better
chance, and use his notoriety as a stepping-stone to
more mischievous ambition.

I refrain from discussing this question: the rather
because it is obvious that such changes must work
themselves out gradually, and that we may assume,
for the present, that the position will not be materially
changed. I am, therefore, content to infer that the
journalist should at least bear in mind one obvious